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ciliation between the government and the liberals, however, proved short-lived. Much to Plehve's chagrin the zemstvos were permitted to organize a union for the relief of wounded and sick soldiers and of the families of war dead. Plehve created innumerable obstacles to the work of the union, and denied confirmation to a score of zemstvo officials, including the very popular D. N. Shipov, who was reelected chairman of the Moscow zemstvo board. The latter decision was all the more capricious because Shipov, although a staunch champion of local self-government, opposed the program of the constitutionalists. The Shipov incident did much to estrange the liberals from the government.
The principal reason for the collapse of the short-lived union sacree, however, was the unforeseen course of military events. At the beginning of the war few in Russia doubted final victory. Opinions differed merely as to whether it would be a short and relatively easy war, or a long and costly war. In actual fact the war proved to be an uninterrupted series of military and naval disasters for which the government was blamed. Many, indeed, came to feel that autocracy rather than Japan was the real enemy. In the heat of political passions the distant battlefields of Manchuria were all but forgotten. The inevitable explosion was precipitated by the assassination of Plehve and the appointment of Prince P. D. Sviatopolk-Mirsky as his successor (August 1904).
For a high functionary of the ministry of the interior, Sviatopolk-Mirsky was a man of enlightened views. The "political spring," as his brief administration is known, was an attempt at tempering autocracy with the rule of law, and softening the harshness of bureaucratic government by cooperation with moderate liberal opinion. He repealed the more unpopular measures enacted by his predecessors, pardoned a number of political exiles, and announced that his policies would "conform to the spirit of true and broad progress," provided the latter "did not conflict with the existing order/' By 1904, however, discontent and disaffection had reached too advanced a stage to be quelled by these well intentioned but paltry gestures, while the partial lifting of police restrictions, instead of promoting reconciliation, favored the onslaught of the opposition forces.
In September, 1904, a conference of Russia's radical and revolutionary groups was held in Paris on the initiative of the newly fonned Finnish Party of Active Resistance. Shunned by the social democrats,,